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hall was erected for the occasion a 
circular thatched roof, supported 
on one great mast, like a single- 
poled tent. This was the theatre, in 
one part of which was an elevated 
stage for the marionettes ; and the 
whole was hung with rich damask 
curtains, and very prettily orna- 
mented, showing, as did everything 
around, a desire to entertain and to 
please. 

Some fifty women porters came 
from an inner court bearing on their 
heads massive silver dishes of sweet- 
meats and crloice viands, and placed 
them along the seats in the grand 
hall. Then came some maidens 
dressed in pure white, and arranged 
fresh flowers in gold vases beside 
each of the seats designed for the 
expected guests. When this was 
done, they took their places behind 
their mistress. 

" Here is a banquet prepared for 
a company of royal personages," 
thought I. It was just eight 
o'clock, but this entire woman's city 
had been up for hours engaged in 
the important work of rightly cele- 
brating the great day. The gate 
was thrown wide open, and, into this 
fairy-like scene, amid flowers, and 
fragrance, and sunshine, and the dew 
still trembling on the leaves, were 
ushered in the guests, one by one, 
a hundred old, decrepit, and un- 
sightly looking beggar women, Cov- 
ered with dirt, and rags, and the 
vilest uncleanliness. And the gen- 
tle hostess, blushing with a delicacy 
and beauty of Her own, advances, and 
greets her strange guests with all the 
more respect and tenderness be- 
cause of their utter friendliness, pov- 
erty and rags — leads them 
kindly, and seats them on low 
stools around her sparkling 
fountain, removes their disgust- 
ing apparel, and proceeds, with 
the aid of her maidens,to wash 
them all clean with fragrant 
soap and great draughts of 
pure water, drawn by means of 
the silver buckets out' of the 
deep-mouthed silver jars. Oh! 
what a transformation ! When 
the malted hair was washed and 
combed and parted, and dressed 
with fresh flowers, and the 
rags were replaced by robes 
of purest white, she then led 
them toward the hall, and 
seated them on the silk cush- 
ions before the silver trays, 
and bowed before them, and 
served to them the delicacies 
prepared for them, as if they 
each one and all deserved 
from her some special token of 
her love and veneration. After 
breakfast the music struck up, 
and the actors and puppets ap- 
peared on the stage — the act- 
ors being women in men's 
attire. The acting was occa- 
sionally interspersed with the 
plaintive notes of female 
voices, the priestesses of this 
beautiful scene, who seemed 
sometimes deeply moved— col- 
lecting within themselves all 
the subtle charms of love and 
pity to pour them forth with 
the inspiration of music at the 
feet of their lowly listeners. 

And at length, as the curtain 
of the last act dropped, and the 
prolonged cadence of the 
voices and the many instru- 
ments died away, a loud buzz 
of delight and pleasure broke 
from the crowd of old decrepit 
women, who received each a 




sum of money from their kind host- 
ess, and were sent on their lowly way 
rejoicing. " This," said my pupil to 
me, " I do every year, to prove my 
love and my obedience to my dear 
teacher, the Buddha." 

— A. H. Leoncnvens. 
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A POLITE BEGGAR. 



THE EMERALD GOD. ■ 

One of the priceless jewels be- 
longing to the government of Siam, 
as priceless as the Koh-i-noor pre- 
sented to Queen Victoria by her 
Indian army, or the immense ruby 
which adorns the English crown, a 
present from the Czar Nicholas, is 
the so-called " Emerald God," which 
crowns the high altar of a great tem- 
ple in Siam. This altar stands some 
eighty feet high, and is covered with 
vessels of solid gold and human fig- 
ures set with jewels. An English 
officer once estimated the gold alone 
on this altar to be worth one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars. 
When the king heard of this esti- 
mate, he replied that he would not 
part with it for five hundred millions 
of dollars in addition. The " Eme- 
rald God " is an immense emerald, 
which has been cut to resemble the 
head and shoulders of a human 
being. The expression of the figure 
is pensive and downcast, like most 
of the idols in Siam. This great eme- 
rald rests' upon a body made of gold. 
The history of the jewel is somewhat 
obscure. There is a tradition that it 
dropped from heaven, but skeptics 
assert that it was taken from the 
great temple in Cambodia, the pre- 
sent ruins of which excite so much 
wonder in all who behold them, 
when that country was con- 
quered by Siam. Through the 
aid of the wonderful art of pho- 
tography and the clever inven- 
tion known as the stereoscope, 
we took a run through this 
great temple a short while ago, 
a series of photographs illus- 
trating it having been brought 
to America by one who has 
made a visit to the ruin. 

The surprising extent and 
magnificence of this ruin is 
beyond all comprehension to 
those who have not seen it. 
The date of its building is sup- 
posed to be as ancient as that 
of the Pyramids, and it is wholly 
made of the most indestructi- 
ble ironstone, no quarry of 
which can be found at the pres- 
ent day within six hundred 
miles. The temple is nearly 
perfect in outline, and its gene- 
ral appearance resembles the 
Hotel de Ville in Paris. A 
great central tower has what 
resembles a clock-dial, but is in 
reality a representation of the 
sun. Over four thousand stone 
pillars support the roof, which 
is of solid stone, and stupen- 
dous in its architecture and al- 
titude. The whole outside of 
the temple is richly carved in 
bas-reliefs. There are long col- 
onnades of immense stone pil- 
lars facing the court of the 
temple, the shafts of which are 
eighty feet in height, of one 
solid piece of stone. The archi- 
tecture is of a distinct order ; 
the effect is very imposing, 
chaste, and beautiful. The steps 
leading to these piazzas are or- 
namented with stone dragons, 
stone fan-palm trees, and stat- 
ues of men. Such was the home 
of the " Emerald God." 
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God so loved the world." — Dkawn by C. Mettais. 



